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EDITORIAL NOTES 


We are still suffering from the chronic complaints which 
have afflicted this office since 1947; there is nowhere nearly enough 
material submitted for editorial consideration nor is the subscription 
list adequate to sustain quarterly publication. The financial statement 
for the years 1954-1955, included in this issue, will show that we are 
operating at a loss in spite of two substantial contributions over and 
above subscriptions, which we have recieved in this period. One healthy 
sign is apparent: institutional subscriptions are increasing and most 
of these are automatic orders which will repeat as long as this journal 
continues to appear. 


Material in hand for Number 6 is very limited. I have an 
account of an effigy in ground quartz from Saskatchewan by Mr. H. K. 
Cronk, a description of a Woodland site near Williston, North Dakota, 
by Mr. W. Raymond Wood, and a biographical note about George Will by 
Mr. Alan Woolworth. ‘Two book reviews have also been promised. This 
is, however, less than one third the material necessary for the com- 
pletion of the number. 


The paper by Dr. Preston Holder printed in this issue is an 
example of one source of material upon which we ought to be able to 
draw for publication. It is a paper which Holder read before the Eighth 
meeting of the Plains Conference for Archeology. I hope that some 
other scholars who have prepared such papers for oral delivery will see 
fit to prepare them for publication. 
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SOME PATTERNS OF FRENCH COLONIAL PENETRATION IN RELATION 
TO PROTOHISTORIC ARCHEOLOGY ON THE GREAT PLAINS* 


Preston Holder 


The importance of ethnohistoric research to protohistoric archeology has 
been demonstrated (Strong, 1935, 1940; Wedel, 1936, 1938). I would like to 
suggest some avenues of future research which my prove useful. An adequate 
study of protohistoric native culture change on the central Plains should en- 
compass an understanding of the Spanish, English, and French patterns of the 
basic European program of colonial expansion in North America from the l6th 

to the 19th centuries. One of the main aims of this program seems to have 

been to occupy the newly discovered continent in order to exploit its human 

and natural resources at a new level of technological development in such fash- 
ion as to increase the wealth of Europe. In the New World each national pat- 
tern varied in accordance with the historical antecedents of the European groups 
involved and also in accordance with the historical roots of the indigenous 
cultures which were discovered. I will consider briefly some aspects of the 
French pattern. 


In France the conditions of profit-making production during these centur- 
ies are often characterized by econimic historians as a development from 
feudal guild organizations at the outset, through 17th century mercantilism 
with its monopolies under state control, to the uneven appearance in the 18th 
century of capitalist methods of machine production, free individual competition, 
and accumulation of profits for capital investment (Clough and Cole, 1941; Dobb, 
1947). On the other hand, native American Indian conditions of production re- 
mained at the level of individual hand labor and no where was there a develop- 
ment of real individual accumulation of profits. 


All of these conditions are reflected in the French colonial activity in 
the New World which was itself modified in various ways during this period. I 
will concern myself with certain socio-economic patterns which the French na- 
tionals developed in their intimate contacts with the native producers of 
wealth in the New World. More specifically, I will consider how these patterns 
may be reflected in the archeological data from the central portions of the 
Great Plains. 


The great bulk of native labor utilized by the French went into the pro- 
duction and transportation of furs for growing European manufacturing concerns. 
In return for this labor they bartered mainly the products of their relatively 
well developed metal and textile industries (Innis, 1930, passim). One basic 
theme developed by the French was the fundamental and intimate dependence on 
the cultural contributions of the native peoples, especially during the initiel 
stages of the penetration of any specific area. Not only was native labor uti- 
lized, but also native means of transportation, housing, clothing, and other 
ways of life were adapted to French needs. One result of this policy was the 
emergence, beginning in the 17th century, of a class of French nationals known 
as voyageurs or coureurs de bois. These men were traveling traders or "pedlars" 
who went into the western country and did the actual field work. As the fur- 


* This paper was read before the Eighth Plains Conference for Archeology, Nov. 
24, 1950. 
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trade matured a stable class of merchant entrepreneurs or bougeois developed 
at the eastern centers where the expeditions were outfitted and the returning 
furs were stored for transshipment to Europe. The bourgeois more and more re- @ 
cruited the voyageurs as engages, or hired hands, from the lower classes in 

the eastern settlements in order to carry out the trade in the west. As the 

lines of communication lengthened, the bourgeois sent their commis, or bosses, 

to the wilderness posts to supervise and control the work of the engages. How- 

ever, in the west, there was an increasing tendency for the actual trade to be 

carried out en derouine. That is to say, the voyageur with his trade-goods cut 
himself off from his post and proceeded to the native settlements. There he 

based himself on the native peoples, learned the languages and customs, and 

even supervised the actual details of trapping and hide preparation. It might 

be as much as a year or two years before such a hivernant, or winterer, re- 

turned to his base of supply. As the frontiers were secured, trading posts 

and forts were established and the voyageurs moved on ahead into undeveloped 

terrain (Innis, 1930; Lahontan, 1905; Nute, 1931). 


In keeping with mercantilist policies the French Government intermittent- 
ly attempted to further control the activities of the voyageurs by a licensing 
or congé system. This system has a complex history of its own and suffered 
many vicissitudes from its inception in the late 1670's to the end of French 
hegemony after 1763 (Innis, 1930, pp. 66, 110). The issuance of congés, the ex- 
tension of lines of communication, the growth of the policy of trading en de- 
rouine all tended to increase the number of voyageurs and, more importantly, to 
emphasize and crystallize the lines of class stratification within the trade 
(Nute, 1931; Lahontan, 1905). Although in the early days of the trade such men 
as Perrot, Du Lhut, Radisson, and Groselliers were able to move out of the voy- 
ageur class, this became increasingly difficult. By the time of the great ex- 
pansion of the French fur-trade in the first four decades of the 18th century 
the class lines were firmly fixed. The voyageurs came to constitute a lower 
class of workers, illiterate and officially beneath notice. Furthermore, hand 
in hand with the conge system there developed a large body of voyageurs who 
operated illicitly on their own without benefit of conge; the term coureur de 
bois was finally used specifically to refer to these men. The general picture 
one gets is that the voyageurs, and especially the coureurs de bois, constitut- 
ed a class of more or less despised and nameless individuals who did the field 
work and in return were harried, imprisoned and frequently forced to find mark- 
ets outside the sphere of French influence (Innis, 1930; Nute, 1931; Giraud, 
1945). In addition, the periods which saw attempts to enforce the conge system, 
1678-1697, 1715-1719, 1728-1742, often saw a concomitant increase in the number 
of coureurs de bois (Innis, 1930; pp. 66, 110; Lahontan, 1905, Vol. I, p. 99). 
An important aspect of all this for us is that the conditions leading to fur- 
ther extension of trade in the unexplored interior were marked by an atmosphere 
which promoted secrecy and dissemblance on the part of the active traders. 
Since the recorded French penetrations of the Plains fall mainly within the 
period of full development of this system, we are faced with a paradoxial 
situation regarding our documentary historical sources. The more extensive the 
French fur-trade became, the more gaps we can expect in the records regarding 
the actual details of contact with native groups on the frontiers. We can ex- 
pect that there will always be a considerable lag between actual, intimate con- 
tact and the official reports of such contact. 
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The trade goods ‘brought by the Europeans are familiar to most of us in 

& general terms. In addition there is a growing body of knowledge concerning the 
specific items found at archeological sites in our area of interest (Strong, 
1935; Wedel, 1936; Champe, 1949; Smith, 1950). There has also been specialized 
work done on the problem of correlating variations in artifact form with chrono- 

logical position (Kidd, 1949; Woodward, 1946). 


The main emphasis in these studies has been, correctly enough, on building 
typologies from the collections as actually found in the New World. There seem 
to be at least two other approaches which can aid us in developing a chronolog- 
ical series of European artifact forms to check against our indigenous materials. 
One approach leads toward a clearer understanding of the development of European 
manufacturing technics as it affected the final form of the artifacts produced. 
This, of course, is a task for the economic historians, and the answer will 
probably lie in detailed examination of the European records from the specific 
areas where the artifacts were made. The other, and related, approach is con- 
cerned with the variations of demand and supply in the New World. This again 
is within the field of the economic historian, and will involve an examination 

se of the extensive commercial records maintained by the agents in control of 
distribution at the eastern centers of transshipment. I have not had access 
to these records, but in a brief consideration of some of.the better known 
sources, I was able to abstract the following observations as an indication of 
the sort of data that may be found if research is concentrated along these lines 
(Innis, 1930; Blair, 1911, Caldwell, 1941; Radisson, 1943; Lahontan, 1905; 
Kellog, 1917). Textiles, which constituted one of the major items of the trade, 
are only incidentally related to our problems because of the conditions of pre- 

servation at most sites in the Plains. Other items which promise to be of value 

to our studeis are: 


Axes, or more properly hatchets: Hudson's Bay Company records of the 1670's 
specify hatchets for "trade with Indians and not such as are for the inhabi- 
tants of Canada" (Innis, 1930, p. 127, quoting Canadian Archive documents). 

The desired type was called "Biscay hatchet", after its place of manufacture in 
France. Some 2,000 were ordered in anticipation of a single year's trade. 


Guns and associated materials: This complex formed an important part of every 
cargo. Considering the importance of warfare in the European culture pattern 
one would anticipate that this tool would be sensitive as an indicator of tech- 
nological change (See Smith, 1950). Gunflints should also be useful since they 
derive out of known European flint sources and exhibit characteristic methods 
of manufacture. Gun flints were distributed literally by the hundreds annually 
(Thomas, 1940, pp. 29 and 99; Lahontan, 1905, Vol. I, p. 377; Caldwell, 1941, 
p. 47 footnote 33). 


Kettles: These constitute another extremely popular item on all trade lists. 
Records from the 1670's request several hundred brass kettles of from two to six- 
teen gallons capacity (Innis, 1930, p. 127). Later records specify yellow cop- 
per kettles which will not be too heavy for the Indians and state that they 
should not have iron wire around the turn of the rim nor for the ears, since 

the Indians rejected such (Innis, p. 86. See also p. 113 for reasons Indians 
objected to iron kettles). 
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Beads: There is, among archeologists, a considerable body of knowledge re- 
garding this item. I note only that the French sources distinguish clearly 
between rassade (globular) and canon (tubular) glass beads (Blair, 1911, Vol. 
I, P. 331 and footnote 221). Also, in the 1680's when the exchange rate for 
beads was "a Beaver for 1/2 a lb." (Radisson, 1943, p. 282, footnote 64) the 
type specified as popular was "Venice Beads" (Lahontan, Vol. I, p. 169, 378) 
which gives some suggestion as to the specific origin of manufacture. Porce- 
lain and bone beads were also furnished. 


Tranches or iron ice-chisels were an essential part of the equipment for the 
winter hunting of beaver in northerly regions (Innis, 1930, p. 412). 


I found little specific mention of iron hoes. Swords and several types 
of knives are frequently mentioned. Among these I note "Rochbury knives" 
(Innis, 1930, p. 134) and jack-knives. The history of the latter type is 
known. They may prove useful for dating. 


Hawksbells of copper and brass are mentioned in many lists and the details 
of manufacture of this item should be explored. 


Mirrors of tin (Radisson, 1943, p. 200) and of glass were popular; of the 
latter “little convex glasses of two inches diameter" were popular in the 1680's 
(Lahontan, Vol. II, p. 430). 


Vermilion and other paints of European origin were part of most cargoes and 
presumably these can be distinguished from their New World counterparts. 


One other item which may prove of use is the European clay-pipe frequent- 
ly mentioned in the trade-lists. They were said, also, to have been a tradi- 
tional part of every voyageur's personal equipment (Nute, 1931). 


In all of these cases further study of European economic organization and 
the development of md¢thods of manufacturing will refine our typologies and give 


_ us another technique ifor dating sites in the absence of documents. In addition, 


the fluctuations in the native demand for various articles may give insight in- 
to changes in native jproduction. 


Contact with the fur-trade brought about a shift in native patterns of 
labor utilization. Acculturation did not proceed haphazardly but in terms 
of the historical antecedents and patterns of each group involved. Ahead of 
the French penetration there was an advancing wave of native-born trade. 


. These native middle-men themselves seem to have had to struggle against both 


the French avant-garde and other native groups to maintain their favorable 
trade position. If iron tools and other trade items made for more efficiency 
and released men from labor formerly spent in hunting, this free time may be 
reflected in increased trading, more extended inter-group contacts, and more 
continual, if not necessarily more violent, warfare. Certainly we can expect 
that the items of the trade first to reach most horticultural groups on the 
Plains came via the native middle man. It is also possible that the apparently 
abrupt increase of intense native warfare in many places in the Plains and ad- 
jacent regions may have been due not only to the movements of displaced native 
groups but also to the competition for the position of favored middleman. 
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Such changes will also be shown in the artifacts. Aside from some stone 
objects, artifacts were generally the result of women's work. Since the women 
did the skin and hide working, the advent of new trade relations with the in- 
creased demand for furs, or for horticultural products to be used in exchange 
for furs, should be reflected in less activity in other areas of women's pro- 
ductive labor. The gross effects of such change have been noted by both Strong 
and Wedel with regard to Pawnee pottery (Strong, 1935; Wedel, 1936). 


The details of such changes can be revealed, if at all, by a thorough 
analysis of both the quantity and quality of the total body of mterials left 
to us. Certainly, for example, if in the upper levels of a stratified site we 
were to find a sudden increase in the relative proportions of, say, scrapers, 
to other artifacts, we might not be able to postulate an increase in the amount 
of hide work for trade exchange. However, if this were characteristically 
associated with a decrease in the proportions of beamers, one might begin to 
suspect a decrease in the amount of tanning work. Furthermore, if there were 
correlated shifts in the quality or quantity of some types of pottery, or a 
sudden change in the proportions of bone hoes, then one would certainly anti- 
cipate at least initial contact with the European trade, even in the absence 
of European artifacts. It seems to me that the more interrelated factors we 
can handle in such a picture, the closer we will approach an insight into the 
exact nature of the culture changes involved. 


I will conclude with a few words regarding the Protohistoric as defined 
in the strict sense of those archeological sites at which European material oc- 
curs in the absence of actual historical documentation. We can expect that, 
due to the very nature of the French fur-trade, many of the relatively late 
sites in the areas of French domination on the Plains will fall into this cat- 
egory. I can see at least three interrelated avenues of ethnohistorical re- 


search which may help to put chronological order into the archeological data 
from such sites; 


a. An understanding of the differentiation in the national patterns of 
European contact. This may enable us to differentiate sites according to the 


period of hegemony of various European groups on the Plains as indicated by 
the usual historical records. 


b. A study of the "unofficial history" contained in trade lists, conge 
lists, records of European manufacturing technics, etc. 


c. Thorough studies of the proportional variations in total native arti- 
fact "populations" as they may give us cross-checks to correlate with associ- 
ated European artifacts. 


It is clear that the absence of European material does not automatically 
place a site outside of the Protohistoric period as far as considerations of 
native culture change go. We may miss the material because of insufficient 
sampling, because the value of trade material prevented its being discarded, 
or even because the native middleman passed the material on to other groups. 
As our knowledge of both the native and European patterns of change increases 
we will be able to define a new category of sites at which European influence 
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is present, even in the absence of actual proof, such as the occurrence of 
European trade materials. The term Contact Site which at present we use 
rather loosely, may some day serve as a sort of catchall to designate such 
sites in the twilight zone between the Prehistoric and the Protohistoric. 


Strong long ago pointed out that the correct direction of approach is 
from the historic to the prehistoric. Refinements in this approach will help 
us. It is necessary not only to know the dates and the major figures of 
history, but also to understand in some detail socio-economic patterns which 
affected conditions of culture contact. 


A correlation of all of these complexities will give additional under- 
standing of the nature of native culture change on the Plains in the period 
between prehistory and history. 
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A HUMAN EFFIGY PIPE FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


Eldon Johnson 


The Science Museum has recently acquired a human effigy pipe which, be- 
cause of its source, seems to elaborate the list of Southern Cult elements re- 
cently described for the northern plains (Howard 1953). Waring and Holder in 
their summary of Southern Cult traits note that effigy pipes form a regular part 
of the complex and state that pipes in the form of a "squatting human figure" are 
a@ common type (Waring and Holder 1954: 13). 


The effigy pipe shown in the accompanying illustration is in the form of a 
squatting female figure nine inches in height. It was produced by pecking and a- 
brasion from a very fine-grained brown sandstone. The pipe appears on the back of 
the figure as a concavity with a lateral loop across the center of the depression. 
The form of the pipe itself and the position of the arms which seem to support the 
burden, suggest that the pipe may have been intended to represent a baby carrier. 


The specifically Mississippian attributes of the figure are the slightly off- 
center occipital hair bun, the weak modeling of the arms, and the exaggerated ap- 
pearance of the female genitalia. Correspondence with archeologists familiar with 
Mississippian materials confirm the association of the figure with that tradition. 


This effigy pipe was obtained by the museum from an amateur collector, M~. 
Guy Skeims of Crookston, Minnesota. Mr. Skeims has an excellent collection of 
lithic materials, particularly points, made during the late 1930's in the blow-out 
areas of north central North Dakota. He obtained the pipe during that period 
from a farmer near Velva, North Dakota, who struck it with his plow while working 
a field. The breaks and marks on the figure are such that they could well have 
been made by a plow. It is not possible to check the accuracy of Mr. Skeims' 
statements concerning the figure, but in view of his documentation of other mat- 


erials in his collection, there seems to be little reason to doubt his version 
of the story. 


If the record of the source of the pipe as presented here is accurate, the 
peripheral extension of at least some of the traits of the Southern Cult is 
strengthened. If that record is inaccurate, and the figure was carried to North 
Dakota as a doorstop by a homesteader, we have at least recorded the presence of 
a very fine piece of aboriginal sculpture. 
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TWO DAKOTA WINTER COUNT TEXTS 
James H. Howard 


The existence among the Dakota Indians of pictographic calendars was 
first made public by Garrick Mallery in 1877 in a paper entitled A Calendar 
of the Dakota Nation. These calendars, originally painted on bison hides, 
later on large pieces of cloth, have a picture of 2 single outstanding event 
to mark each year. They are called wanfyet*u wowapi or “winter records" by 
the Dakota. Sometimes the terms waniyet‘u iydwa and yéwapi_ (Mallery, 
1886, p. 128) are used, which mean “winter count" an count back” respect- 
ively. The reason for the use of "winter" in the sense of "year" probably 
stems from the fact that the Dakota have no word exactly equivalent to the 
English "year", and so use "winter" in this sense. It is evident from a study 


of the counts that many of the events recorded actually took place in the sum- 
mer. 


Subsequent to his first publication, cited above, Mallery published two 
further studies of Dakota winter counts, the first in the Fourth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1886, pp. 89-146), the second in the 
Bureau's Tenth Annual Report (1893, pp. 266-328). These studies are monument- 
al, and have become classics in the field. Through the years others have 
also become interested in Dakota winter counts. Curtis, in his North American 


Indian (pp. 159-328) gives an Oglala count, and compares it with Mallery's 
material. Stanley Vestal gives the text of White Bull's count in his War- 
path (pp. 259-273) and the text of an unidentified Hunkpapa count in New 
Sources of Indian History (pp. 348-351). Cohen, in the February 1939 issue 
of Indians at Work presents Big Missouri's count (pp. 16-20), and in the 
January (pp. 18-21), February (pp. 30-31), and March (pp. 29-30) 1942 issues 
of the same magazine the count of Swift Bear. 


As mentioned above, a typical winter count consists of an animal hide 
or a large piece of cloth upon which are painted the year pictographs. The 
keeper of the count, using these pictographs as mnemonic aids, is able to 
recite a short phrase which explains the pictograph and the significance 
of the year's event. With the passage of time and the changing conditions 
of Dakota life, the meaning of some of the pictographs or of some of the words 
in the accompanying texts has been forgotten. The winter counts remain, 
however, one of our best sources of Dakota history. They are also valuable 
in tracing changes which have occurred in the language itself. 


In this paper I wish to supplement the above-mentioned sources with two 
additional winter count texts. These texts were secured in 1953 from Mr. 
Edward Roan Bear, of Cheyenne Agency, South Dakota. Mr. Roan Bear is 93 
years old, and was present in the "hostile" Dakota camp at the Little Big 


ae when this camp was attacked by troops under General George Custer in 
1876. 


Although Roan Bear preserves two winter counts, he considers only one 
of them to be "his own" in the traditional sense. This count was passed 
down to him by its former keeper, a man named Buffalo Head. Roan Bear 
faithfully adds to this count each year. The second count is one which 
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formerly belonged to a Yanktonai Dakota named Tite, or "Wind". Roan Bear 
apparently keeps this count merely for reference. 


In Roan Bear's two counts we have a third step in the evolution of re- 
corded Dakota history. Instead of the painted bison hide of aboriginal times, 
or even the large painted cloth which replaced it, Roan Bear uses a simple, 
old-fashioned account book. The pictographic charts of the older winter 
counts have been completely eliminated by him. Instead he has merely writ- 
ten out, in his own language, the short phrases which were used to explain 
the pictographs on the older counts. Though Roan Bear has never learned 
English, he reads and writes quite well in his own language. For recording 
the winter count texts he has used an adaptation of the orthography developed 
for the Santee dialect by Riggs and other early missionaries. 


It was these written texts which I was privileged to secure in 1953. 
The conditions under which they were secured were far from ideal, however. 
Only a single day could be spared from my regular employment to devote to 
this project. Since, on such short notice, no good interpreter céuld be 
found, Mrs. Roan Bear assisted in this capacity. First, both counts were 
copied from Roan Bear's account book. Then Roan Bear read off each year's 
explanation, after which Mrs. Roan Bear gave the best English interpreta- 
tion of which she was capable. Proceeding in this manner I was able to check 
my copying of Roan Bear's orthography and secure a partial translation of the 
text. Before we had finished, however, Roan Bear became much fatigued, and 
it was not possible to return later and complete the task. 


The problem of refining the Dakota text and of translating some of the 
more obscure passages into English still remained. Fortunately, it was pos- 
sible to do some work toward this end during the winter of 1954. A Teton 
Dakota girl, Miss Cordelia Gray Grass, was secured as an informant in this 
connection. Originally from Rapid City, South Dakota, Miss Gray Grass was 
at that time staying with Ojibwa friends on the Saginaw Reservation, near 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Miss Gray Grass is of mixed Oglala and Sicagu 
(Brule) descent, and was thus ideally fitted to help with the project, since 
she speaks the same dialect of dakota as that in which Roan Bear's texts are 
written. 


On the following pages the texts are presented: (1) In the original 
orthography, exactly as copied from Roan Bear's account book; (2) In stand- 
ard Dakota orthography; (3) In literal English translation; and (4) In 
idiomatic English. Occasional explanatory comment in parentheses or marked 
with my initials, is my own. 
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| PHONETICS 
TABLE OF SOUNDS 
Point of articulation | 
| General type 
: of non-vocoid Bilabial Alveolar Alveo- Velar Back Phar- Glottal 
Palatal Velar yngeal 
; Stops vl. p t k ? 
unaspir. vd. b gy 
Aspir. vil. ph 
vd. 
v 
Affric. vl. ts 
vd. ay 
Fricatives 
Flat vl. x h 
Grooved vl. 8 ¥ 
vd. x 
Frictionless 
Nasal vl. 
vd. m n n | 
Lateral vl. 
vd. 1 
Y Occurs only as first element in consonantic clusters. | 
VOWELS 


1784; ROAN BEAR (Beginning year for this count) Sina luta in wan ahi ktepi 
(Sina -lvita y wa ahiktepi lit. Blanket-red wearing a they-came-and-killed). 
Enemies came and killed a man wearing a red blanket. 


1785: ROAN BEAR Topa wakte agli (Topa wakté ag.1f lit. Four killed they- 
brought-back). They brought back four enemy scalps. 


1786: ROAN BEAR Isnala wicayuza te (Isnfla-wiclfsa (7) t'e lit Alone-man 
died.) Lone Man died. 


1787: ROAN BEAR Heraka wan ktepi (Helidéka wa ktépi lit. Elk a they-killed). 
They killed a man named Elk. had 


1788: ROAN BEAR Kangi ota ktepi (Kpéf Sta ktépi lit. Crows many they-kill- 
ed). They killed many Crow Indians in war. 


1789: ROAN BEAR Hewaktokta winyan wan hi (Hew&ktokta wiyg wa hi lit. Hidatsa 
woman a came). A Hidatsa woman came and joined them in their camp. 


1790: ROAN BEAR Wowapi wan maka kawinh ahiyayapi (Wowkpi wa. makf-kawjh 
ohfyayapi lit. Book a around-the-land they-came traveling). They came travel- 
ing around the country with a book. (This may refer to the activites of early 
missionaries, JH). 


1791: ROAN BEAR Hewa ktokta ob wanitipi (Hewdktokta ob wanftipi lit. Hidatsa 
with they-camped-for-the-winter). They spent the winter camped next to the 
Hidatsa Indians. 


1792: ROAN BEAR Ake Hewaktokta ob wanitipi (Aké Hewdktokta ob wanftiipi lit. 
Once-again Hidatsa with they-camped-for-the-winter). They again wintered with 
the Hidatsa. 


1793: ROAN BEAR Ite ciga ktepi (1té-clk'a(1a) ktépi lit. Face-small they- 
killed). They killed Little-face. 


1794: ROAN BEAR (Two events are mentioned for this year in Roan Bear's count) 
Palani kin towakpa iyotake el elipi, Pehi hanska ska wi canktepi (Pal&ni k 
tok&(1a)-ktwa (7) iydtake el ktépi (7), P&hj hA&skaska wicd&ktepi lit. Pawnée 
(or Arikara) kit-fox-hunter sitting there they-killed; Hair very-long they- 
killed-them). The Pawnee (or Arikara) killed a kit-fox trapper where he was 
sitting in his pit trap: They killed the long-hairs. 


1795: ROAN BEAR Mni yaye yuha wan ngin yahpi (M{niyd&tke-ytha wa 


lit. Drinking-vessel-owner a ). 


1796: ROAN BEAR Wapa tarca te (Wapa(ha)-t&iica t'e (7) lit. Deer-war-bonnet 
died). WIND (beginning year for this count). Kicisa wanitipi (Kicfsa wanf- 
tipi lit. Fighting-with-one-another they -camped-for-the-winter) . The Dakota 
fought amongst themselves while they were in winter camp. 


1797: ROAN BEAR Pte cigala pte san wan opi (Pté-clk'ala pte sa wa Opi lit. 

Buffalo-cow-small buffalo-cow cream-colored a shot). Little-cow shot a white 
buffalo. WIND nape sica wan te (Napé-sica wa t'e lit. Hand-bad a died). A 

man named Bad-hand died. = 
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* 1798; ROAN BEAR Wi iglusaka ota take (_ ee many 
—). WIND Tasina pegnaka wan te (Tas{ te-ptgnaka wa t'e lit. Tail-head 
ornament a died). A man named "His -head-ornament-looks-like-a-tail" died. 


1799: ROAN BEAR Sung paha wan (Syk-paha wan(itipi) (7) lit. Dog-hill 
they-camped-for-the-winter). They wintered near Dog Butte. WIND Igla ska 


tapi. (Ig.l4ska t'&pi lit. Tied-up they-died). Mrs. Roan Bear translated 
this as "Untied died". 


1800: ROAN BEAR Ite can gu gu taka kte (Ité-ca-gutu (7) (7) kté (pi) 
lit. Face-burned-wood__(?) they-killed). They killed a man named "Burn- 


ed-wood Face". WIND Wasicu winyan un caglipi (Wasfcu wfya y k&g.lipi lit. 
White-man woman using (7?) they-brought-back). They captured a white woman (7) 


1801: ROAN BEAR Wicaranran (Wie8iigte lit. Smallpox). , There was a smallpox 
epidemic this year. WIND Wasicu waste hi (Was{cu waste hi lit. White-man 
good came). A good white man visited the Dakota. 


1802: ROAN BEAR Wasicu nom makoce iyukcanpi (wasicu nom makéce iyvikcapi 
lit. White-men two country came-to-understand). This year's event probably 
refers to the Lewis and Clark expedition, which passed through the Dakota 
country, JH. WIND Nape opi wan te (Napé-opi we tie lit. "Shot-through-the- 
hand" a died). A man named “Shot-through-the-hand” died. 


1803: ROAN BEAR Lakota makoce was ikce ka wi yapi (Lakota makéce was({cu) 
ikce kawfyapi lit. Dakota country white-man original came-around). Many 
French traders came into the Dakota country. WIND Omaha ob kicizapi (Omaha 
ob kicfzapi lit. Omaha with they-fought). They fought the Omaha Indians. 


1804; ROAN BEAR Wasi maka ma cun omani ki (Was{(cu) mak& (7) (7) 

omni ki lit. White-men earth walked-around the). WIND Capaciga 
wita hel hiyotake (Cfpa-cfk'ala wit& hel hiyStake lit. Beaver-little island 
on came-and-sat-down). "Little Beaver" (a French trader, so called because 
he was small in stature and rarely left his cabin) came to the Dakota count- 
ry and built a trading house on an island (in the Missouri River). 


1805: ROAN BEAR Tonweya ahi wica cepi (Tynwéya ah{f wicécepi lit. Scout 
came they-stabbed-him). They caught and stabbed an enemy scout who came 
near the camp. WIND Omaha ota wicaktepi (Omaha dta wic&ktepi lit. Omaha 
many they-killed). They, killed many Omaha Indians in battle. 


1806: ROAN BEAR Ogle luta on wan ktepi (0%.le-lita ktépi lit. Coat- 
red wearing a they-killed). They killed an enemy wearing a red coat. WIND 
Wasicu napci yung hipi (WaSfcu napeLyyk h{pi lit. White-men nine they-came). 
Nine white men came into the Dakota country. 


1807: ROAN BEAR Hi wigu han onyap glipi (__ _(%) they-came- 
back). WIND Omaha wan te yahi (Omaha t'e yahi Omaha a died you-came). 
The meaning of this year's event is not Clear.. 


1808: ROAN BEAR Capa ciga ti ile (CKpa-cfk'ala ti fle lit. Beaver-littile 
house burned). Little Beaver's house burned. This is the same trader re- 
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ferred to in the Wind count of 1804, JH). WIND Wammaye tob kagapi (__(7) 


tob kagapi lit. four they-made). 


1809: ROAN BEAR Wkenicapi ( WIND Cega cinca peya can 


katapi (Céga cfca péya-c kat ‘api lit. Kettle children burning-wood killed- 
them).- A man named resaty lost his children in a forest fire. 


1810: ROAN BEAR Mato cigala ktepi (Maté -dik'ala ktépi lit. Bear-young 
they-killed). Enemies killed a man named "Young Bear". WIND Capa ciga ti 
ile. Wanzila tonpi (Cépa-dfk'ala #i fle, Wazila typi lit. Beaver-little 
house burned, Only-one born). Little Beaver's house burned down (See Wind 
count, 1804, Roan Bear count, 1808, a man named "Only One" was born this 
year. (This is clearly not a year marker. "Only One" was probably a friend 
of the keeper of the count). 


1811: ROAN BEAR Palani sakpe wicaktepi (Pilani Sdkpe wicéktepi lit. Paw- 
nee (or Arikara) six they-killed-them). The Dakota killed six Pawnee (or 
Arikara) in battle. WIND Sintewa ksupi wan aglipi (S{te-woksupi wp agil{pi 
lit Tail-cut-off a they-brought-back). The Dakota raided their enémies 
and captured a horse with a bobbed tail. 


1812; ROAN BEAR Wita pahato wan karurugapi (Wi{tapahdto wa kagigapi lit. 
Kiowa a they-split-his-skull). At a peace council with the Kiowa, a Dakota 
clubbed a Kiowa and split his head open. This caused hostilities to begin 
anew. WIND Waniyetu wicahiran (Wanfyetu wic&-akiha lit. Winter they- 
starved). Many of the Dakota starved to death this winter. 


1813: ROAN BEAR Iazibca titanka otipi (It&zipcd otfpi lit. No- 
bows big-lodge lived-in). The Sans-arc band of the Teton Dakota built a 

big earthlodge and lived in it. WIND Wi zi wan akicizapi (Wf-zi aki¢{za- 
pi lit. Yellow-sun a they-fought-over). The meaning of this ae event 

is not clear. Perhaps two men, or two bands, fought over a girl named 
"Yellow Sun". 


1814; ROAN BEAR Itazibco ake okitipi (It&zipced aké oki(ci)tipi lit. No- 
Bows again they-lived-together). The Sans-arcs again lived together in 
their big earthlodge. WIND Iwogaga yuha wan ktepi (__(?)_ytha ktepi 


lit.____(?)-owner a they-killed). A man named "Has-a-—" was killed. 


1815: ROAN BEAR Hi tika ktepi (___ (7%) ktepi lit. 
WIND Toka wan karigapi (Téka wa kagugapi lit. Enemy a they-split-his-skull). 
They split the skull of an enemy. 


1816: ROAN BEAR Wicaranran (Wic&lalia lit. Smallpox). There was a smallpox 
epidemic this year. WIND: Siyete opi wan te (Siyéte-bpi we tie lit. Shot- 
in-the-thigh died). A man named "Shot in the Thigh” died. 


1817: ROAN BEAR Cozela can pan-pan ticaga (Cdzela tikfga lit. 
Joseph (diminutive) wood-rotten (using) pebtcaieniate A white trader 
named Joseph built a trading house using logs which were washed up by the 
river. WIND Hu hu la on wan te (HGhula-y wa t'e lit. Bone wearing a 


died). A man named "Bone Wearer" died. a 
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1018: ROAN BEAR Wincaske oi2 kagahi (Naw{caéli (7?) Sta kay&pi lit. measles 
. carried-away many) An epidemic of measles carried many away(?). WIND 

Nawicasli tanka (Nawicasli tikka lit. Measles big). There was an epidemic of 
measles this year. 


1819: ROAN BEAR Wicarpi wan hoton hiyaye (Wic&h i we hoty hiyéye lit. Star 

@ sounding came-by). A meteor fell to earth ing a e loud’? noise. WIND Wasicu 
yamni yankapi (WaSfcu yémni yfnkapi lit. White-men three sat-down). They held 
a@ council with three white men. 


1820: ROAN BEAR Wasicu ob wat akpe ahi (WaS{fcu ob waticpe ahf lit. White-men 
with charging came). The exact meaning of this year's event is not clear 

WIND Cozela can pan pan on tikaga (COzela c4-p} tik4ga lit. Joseph (dim- 
inutive) wood-rotten using built-a-house). See’the Roan Bear account for 1817. 


1821; ROAN BEAR Wagmiza seca ota (Wagméza séca Sta lit. Corn dried much). 
There was much dried corn this year. WIND Mini wakan ota (Mfniwak& Sta lit. 
Whiskey much). There was much whiskey in the Dakota camps this year. 


1822: ROAN BEAR Pte he wan san yapi (Pté-he sgyapi lit. Buffalo-horn 
@ cream-colored-making). Apparently this was held in which 
a@ bison horn was painted with white clay. WIND Waskula Hu span (Waskfila 
hu spe lit. Waskiila leg burned). Waskula burned his leg. 


1823: ROAN BEAR Mini wicate (Mfni wicat'e lit. Water killed-them). Many 
Dakota were killed in a quick flood caused by an ice jam. WIND: Wagmiza 
wanitipi (Wagméza wanftipi lit. Corn they-camped-for-the-winter). There was 
a good supply of corn in the winter camp. 


1824; ROAN BEAR Zo ota tapi (Zitkéla (2) Sta, t‘api lit. Birds (7) many 
they-died). WIND Istazi nom tapi (fstazi nom t'api lit. Eye-yellow two 
died.) Apparently two persons named "Yellow-eyes" died this year, for the 
verb expresses plurality. 


1825: ROAN BEAR Mini wicate (M{mi wicdét'e lit. Water killed-them). Many 
Dakota died in a spring flood. WIND Mini wicate (Mini wicét'e lit. Water 
killed-them). Many Dakota died in a spring flood. 


1826: ROAN BEAR Palani ota wicaktepi (Palani dta wicéktepi lit. Pawnee (or 
Arikara) many they-killed). They killed many Pawnee (or Arikara) in battle. 
WIND Car awaslohanpi (caga waslOhapi lit. Ice they-slid upon). This year's 
event seems to refer to some sort of game which was played upon the ice, al- 
though it might also refer to a battle. 


1827: ROAN BEAR Mato sag yapi (Maté (7?) lit. Bear (7)). 
WIND Tiyo kata iyeyapi (Tiydka t'a ‘a iyéyapi lit. House-inside corpse they- 
found). They discovered a corpse in an abandoned lodge. 


1828; ROAN BEAR Kangi wicasa ota wicaktepi ota wic dktepi lit. 
Crow men many they-killed). The Dakota killed any Crow Indians in battle. 
WIND Wakan wowasi wan te (WakAn-wowasi we t'e lit. Sacred-helper a died). 
Apparently a missionary who had been living with the Dakota died. 
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1829: ROAN BEAR Ista zi ti wi cake (1sta-z2i +*4 ___(%) lit. Yellow 
Eyes house___ (7). WIND Pte san ha unyanpi (Pté-saha i lit. Buf- 
falo-cream-colored skin they-used). Apparently the skin of a sacred white 
buffalo was used in a ceremony this year. 


1830: ROAN BEAR Ti tanka obleca kagapi (Ti-téka ob. léca kAgapi lit. Big- 
house gable-roofed they-built). This year the Dakota built a large gable-roofed 
house. WIND Pte san ota wicopi (Pté' sa ota wicOpi i lit. Buffalo-cream-colored 
many they-shot). This year the Dakota shot many sacred white buffalo. 


1831: ROAN BEAR Ita Zipco titanka otipi (Ita Szipco ti -téka ot{pi lit. No-bows 
big-house lived-inside). The Sans-arc band wt the Teton’ Dakota lived in a big 
house this year. WIND Hohe ob wanitipi (Hohe ob wanitipi lit. Assiniboin with 
they-camped-for-the-winter). They wintered with the Assiniboin this year. 


1832: ROAN BEAR Na ake otipi (Na ake aké ot t{pi i lit. And again lived inside). The 
Sans-arce lived in their big lodge a , second year. WIND Wicaokicapi imm, Hehaka 
mani tonpi (Wicé-lpi dkicamna (7) lit. Stars moved-around (7) -mani typi 

Elk-walking was*born). Mrs. Roan Bear translated the first part as "stars fall- 
ing down". The second part is not a year marker but merely records the birthday 
of Walking Elk, probably a good friend of the keeper of the count. 


1833: ROAN BEAR Wicahp okicamni (Wicalipi Okicdma lit. Stars moved-around). 
WIND Wicahpi okicamna (Wicflipi Okicdmna lit. Stars moved-around). Both counts 
refer to the famous "star shower" which was visible throughout North America 
shortly before daylight, November 12, 1833. 


1834: ROAN BEAR Wa can rare ktepi (__ __ 


they-killed). WIND Can oinkpa ce wanitipi (Gf-oteps, ce wanitipi lit. Wood- 
pointed they-say (Quotative) they-camped-for-t e-winter). The Dakota wintered 


in a place they call Pointed Woods. 


1835: ROAN BEAR Tarca luta wan gla slake (Téhca-lita aaa erceat __(%) lit. Deer- 
red a___ ___). WIND Wakpa anong wanitipi (Wakpa og.n {tipi lit. River be- 
side they-camped-for-the-winter). The Dakota wintered in a river valley. 


1836: ROAN BEAR Ceh okini capi (_ __ (7). WIND Wisanye oyuze el 
wanitipi (__ wanit{pi at they-camped-for-the-winter) . 


1837: ROAN BEAR Hapan ota tapi (2?) Sta t'd&pi lit. many died). WIND 
Can qin ota el wani tipi (ce 4 Sta wanitipi 1 lit. Wood the much they-camped- 
for-the-winter). The Dako ntered at a place where wood was abundant. 


1838: ROAN BEAR Cuwita onyan gli (clw{ta lit. Cold 
WIND Poza canka tapi (__ ___ lit. ___they-died). 


1839: ROAN BEAR Pezi ici kte (Pezf icfkte lit. Grass killed-himself). Grass, 
@ homosexual, killed himself. WIND Huca icipa te (Haca-ic! &pa t'e lit. Leg- 
stabbed-in died). A man named "Stabbed-in-the-Leg" died. 


1840: ROAN BEAR Hohe ota wicaktepi (Hohe sta wicaktepi lit. Assiniboin many 
they-killed). The Dakota killed many Assiniboin in battle. WIND Cega akicipi 
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(« fa akicipi lit. Kettle they-fought-over). Two groups fought over a kettle. 


1841: ROAN BEAR Sungleska ota awicaglipi (Sij-g.léska dta awicdglipi lit. 
Horses-spotted many they-brought-back). The Dakota captured many spotted 
horses on a raid. WIND Tahumni wan te (Tahim.ni wp. t'e lit. Neck-crooked 
a died). A man named "Crooked-neck" died. 


1842; ROAN BEAR Wiyaka wanjila waci ciye (Wiyéka-wazile efve (2) 1it. 
Feather-only-one dancing wished). Apparently a man named "One Féather" ful- 
filled his vow to dance the sun-dance. WIND Ptehincala ota tapi (Pteh{ cala 
Ota t'api lit. Calves many died.) Many calves died during the winter. ° 


1843; ROAN BEAR Pte pa tiyo gnakapi (Pté-p@ ti _—s (7) lit. Buffalo- 
head lodge near__). WIND Palani ti ile wicacopi (PAldni ti ilé& wicdopi 
lit. Pawnee (or Arikara) lodge burned they-shot-them). The Dakota fired a 
Pawnee (or Arikara) earthlodge. Then, as the inhabitants ran out, they shot 
then. 


1844: ROAN BEAR Wazi ican kaskapi (__ ___ kaSkapi lit. ___ they-made- 
@ prisoner). WIND Nawicasli (Nawfcasli lit. Measles). This year there was 
an epidemic of measles. 


1845: ROAN BEAR Pse rtu owa wicaseca (__ ___ _____). WIND Hezata pa 


1846; ROAN BEAR He wa kto kta ahi wicaktepi (Hewektokta ahf{ wicdktepi lit. 
Hidatsa came they-killed-them). The Hidatsa came and attacked the Dakota 
but were repulsed with heavy losses. WIND Itunka gluzapi (Itykasa-gliza 
__(7) lit. Weasel-swift__(7)). 


1847: ROAN BEAR Opta nompa innjan glipi (dpta mipa gl fpi Across 
two ___they-came-back). WIND Pte ota wanitipi, “Byapanha te (Pte Sta wanf- 
tipi 9 paha t'e lit. Buffalo many they-camped-for-the-winter, the-camp- 
crier died). There were many buffalo to be had near the winter camp. The 
camp crier died. 


1848: ROAN BEAR Wasice wakpa cuwita t'e (Wasfcu-wakpa ciwita t'e lit. Holy- 
River cold died). A man named "Holy-River" froze to death. WIND Sinte nompa 
winyan te (8418-nyps t'e lit. Tails-two woman died). A woman named "Two 
Tails" died. This was the mother or grandmother of Luke Gilbert, a well known 
leader on Cheyenne Reservation at the present time, according to Mrs. Roan Bear. 


1849; ROAN BEAR Wanase natan hi (Wandse naté hi lit. Buffalo-hunting 

charging came). Apparently the Dakota were attacked by enemies while 
hunting buffalo. WIND Palani sakpe wicaktepi (PAléni s&kpe wicdktepi lit. 
Pawnee (or Arikara) six they-killed). The Dakota killed six Pawnee (or Arikara) 
in battle. 


1850: ROAN BEAR Pte wase wi nihcala ihpp gnaka api (Pte 
lit. Buffalo-cow__ __). WIND Sicangu cuwita tapi, sahi 
Ze 
wojin el (Sicagu cuwita t'api, _ el lit. Burned-thighs cold they-died, 
__ at). Many members of the Brule band of the Teton Dakota froze to death 
during the winter. The last part may give the location of the camp. 
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1851: ROAN BEAR Wakpam.nipi tanka (Wakpam.nipi téka lit. Distribution- 
of-rations big). There was a large ration or annuity distribution this year. 
WIND Iguga mahel wani tipi (Iguga mahél wanitipi lit. Cave inside they- 
camped-for-the-winter). The Dakota (or at least some of them) wintered in 

cave. 


1852: ROAN BEAR Kangi wicasa okiju (Kpdi wiclien okfzu lit. Crow men council). 
The Dakota made peace with the Crow tribe. WIND Waniyetu wasma (Wanfyetu 
wasm lit. Winter deep-snow). The snow was very deep this winter. 


1853: ROAN BEAR Joe Napesica he naptase (and in pencil) He topa wan ktepi 
(Joe NapéSica He+toopa we ktépi lit. Joe Hand-bad_ __, Horns- 
four a they-killed). The meaning of the first phrase is not clear. The 
second refers to the killing, by the Dakota, of an enemy warrior who was 
wearing a warbonnet with four horns attached to the sides. WIND Hunkpap 
iya, Hetopa wan ktepi (Hi eg Het6pa wa ktépi lit. Hunkpapa they-say 
Horns-four a they-killed). Apparently Wind, who was a Yanktonai, "borrowed" 
this year's event from the Hunkpapa. The event is, of course, the same as 
that on the Roan Bear count. 


1854; ROAN BEAR Mato cigala ktepi (Mato dik‘ala ktépi lit. Bear-young they- 
killed). A man named "Young Bear" was killed. WIND Sakowin ahi wicaktepi 
(Omaha), Palani ota wicaktepi (Sakéwj ah{ktepi (Omaha), Paldéni wicdktepi- 
lit. Seven they-came-and-killed-them (Omaha Indians), Pawnee (or Arikara) — 
many they-killed-them). Seven Omaha came on a war party against the Dakota 
and all were killed, The Dakota killed many Pawnee (or Arikara) in battle. 


1855: ROAN BEAR Putin hinska waaksiye (Put{hi-ska wokiye lit. Beard- 

white peace-conference). This year's event refers to General Harney's conference 
with the Dakota near Ft. Pierre. WIND Wanblee gleska ktepi (W b.li-g.leska 
ktepi lit. Eagle-spotted they-killed). Enemies killed a man on "Spotted 
Eagle’. 


1856: ROAN BEAR There is po entry for 1856 on the Roan Bear count. WIND 
Putin hinska wooksiye (Putjhi-ska wokfye lit. Beard-white peace-conference). 
This is the same event referred to in the Roan Bear count for the previous 
year. 


1857:, ROAN BEAR Kangi wicasa 10 wicaktepi (wayaki sake). (ipist wick&sa 
-the 


wikcém.na wicdktepi, (_____—+?) lit. Crow men ten they-killed-them ( 

mics OTT .The Dakota killed ten Crow Indians in battle. WIND Ponca akiran ta 
(Ponca akfha t'a lit. Ponca starving died). Apparently several members of the 
Ponca tribe, neighbors of the Dakota to the south, died of starvation. 


1858: ROAN BEAR Wahacanka luta pte san waste wan o (Waha -caka -litta pte-sa 
wasté o lit. Shield-red buffalo-cream-colored good a shot). A Dakota 
named "Ked Shield" shot a beautiful white buffalo. WIND Ihanktonwan maka 
iyopeyapi (Ih&ktonwana mak& iydépeyApi lit. Yanktonai land they-sold). The 
Yanktonai Dakota sold some of their land to the whites. 


1859: ROAN BEAR Kangi tanka ahi ktepi (Kagi-taka ahfktepi lit. Crow-big 
they-came-and-killed). An enemy war party’ came and killed a man named "Big 
Crow". WIND Tatekage wanblee ota wicaktepi (TatekAge wab.1{ ota wic&ktepi 
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iit. Wind-maker eagles many he-killed-them). A Dakota named "Wind Maker" 
trapped many eagles this year. 


1860: ROAN BEAR Kangi wiyaka ahi ktepi (and in pencil) ti sa ya wa ko ki 
pi pi (Kag{-wiydka ahf{ktepi ( _(%) lit. Crow-feather they-came- 
and-killéd). An enemy war party came and killed a man named "Crow Feather". 


WIND Sunkaka kpam.nipi (Siikaka kpém.nipi lit. Horses they-issued). Appar- 
ently the government issued horses to the Dakota this year. 


1861: ROAN BEAR Isanyati wasi ob kicazapi (Isdyati was(ich) ob kicfzapi lit. 
Santee white-men with they-fought). The Santee*’bands of: the Dakota fought 
with the whites this year. WIND Sahiyela okiju wanitipi (Sahiyela dkizu 

wan tipi lit. Cheyenne council they-camped-for-the-winter). The Dakota winter- 
ed with the Cheyenne and counciled with them. 


1862: ROAN BEAR Isanyati wasi ob kicizapi (Isdyati was({cu) ob kicfzapi lit. 
Santee white-men with they-fought). The Santee bands of the Dakota fought 
with the white men this year. WIND Isanyati wasi ob kicizapi (Isfyati was- 
(f{cu) ob kicfzapi lit. Santee white-men with they-fought). See the Roan 

Bear count for this and the preceding year. 


1863: ROAN BEAR Sahlogan ahi wicaktepi (Sag.1éga ahf wicektepi lit. Eight 
came they-killed-them). The Dakota killed a war party of eight who came to. 
attack them. WIND Isanyati akicita ob kicizapi (Isdyati fcita ob kic{zdpi 


lit. Santee soldiers with they-fought). The Santee bands of the Dakota 
fought with the U. S. Army. 


1864; ROAN BEAR Tarca okute wasicu oblecizapi (TMiica-okite wasicu ob kicf- 

zapi lit. Deer-hunters white-men with they-fought). The Dakota fought with 

a party of deer-hunters who invaded their hunting grounds. WIND Cankicikse 

el Isanyati iyatakpi (Cukdske el Isdyati iydtakiya lit. Fort at Santee they- 
caused-them-to-sit-down}. The Santee were imprisoned in a fort. 


1865: ROAN BEAR Mato-iyotake ahiktepi (Mat6-iydtake ah{ktepi lit. Bear- 
sitting-down they-came-and-killed). Enemies came and killed a man named 
"Sitting Bear". WIND Maka opta wanasapi (Mak& optd wandsapi lit. Land 
across they-hunt-buffalo). This may refer to white buffalo hunters enter- 
ing the Dakota hunting grounds in large numbers. 


1866: ROAN BEAR Wasicu opawinge wicaktepi (WaSicu opdwige wicdktepi lit. 
White-men one-hundred they-killed-them). The Dakota kilfed one-hundred white 
men in battle. WIND Zibo kukuse ota wicakte (z£b0 kukése Sta wicdkte lit. 
Zibo hogs many killed). A man named "Zibo" killed many hogs. 


1867: ROAN BEAR Wasicu tanki kina wicayapi (wasfou 7m lit. Mhite- 
men ___). WIND Cansim ekta soloju wakpa wasecapi (C&-smi ekta 
wakp4& waSécapi lit. Wood-thick near river treaty-payment). There was a 
treaty payment this year at "Thick-wood" near the ___ river. 


1868: ROAN BEAR Itazipco ake zaptan ahi wicaktepi (1t&24i co aké-za ahi 
wicdktepi lit. No-bows fifteen came they-killed-them). Apparently firtteen 
enemies came to the camp of the Sansarc band and were killed. WIND Zibo 
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of 
wasicu tawa awicaheye (Zibo wasicu tawa lit. Zibo white-man his de 


1869: ROAN BEAR Anpa wi wan te (Apa-wi wa t'e lit. Morning-sun a died). 
A man named "Morning Sun" died. WIND Okolakiciye miniciya (Okdlakiclye 
lit. Conference___). 


e 7 
1870: ROAN BEAR Kangi wiyaka te neds-ctats tie lit. Crow-feather died). 
A man named "Crow Feather" died. WI Waglure ob ahi (Wag.lihe ob ah{ 22s. 
Loafers with they-came). Apparently the "loafers" or Indians who were ac- 


customed to stay around the forts, went on the buffalo hunt with the "hostile" 
Dakota. 


1871: ROAN BEAR Ito we hanskela ktepi (__ __ktépi lit. __§ __ 
they-killed). WIND Sinte gleska leci ya (Sité-g.léska lecfya _— el. 

lit. Tail-spotted this-way at 

: 1872: ROAN BEAR Sug umini hi nom wicaktepi (___ ___hi num wicaktepi lit. 
_ ____came two they killed). WIND Mato cuwi maya cinca wan wasicu ob, 
Hunkpapa ya wasi ob kicizapi (Mato-cuwt cica wa wasicu ob, Hykpapa was- 
(feu) ob kicfzapi lit. Bear-plural_ child & white-man with, Hunkpapa 


white-men with fighting). The meaning of the first phrase is not clear. 


The second states that the Hunkpapa band of the Teton Dakota fought the 
white men. 


1873: ROAN BEAR Cigala tawicu kicete (Cik'ala-tawicu icfkte (7) lit. Young 
wife kiljed-herself). A young wife committed suicide. WIND sunka wakan ota 


tapi (Suke -waka Sta t'&pi lit. Horses many they-died). Many horses died this 
year. 


1874: ROAN BEAR Nahe wica skan (__ ___ ~—__7). WIND Oicimana na tiyowa 
1875: ROAN BEAR -He wozi ca ktepi (He kt€pi lit. Horn___they- 
killed). Enemies killed a man named " Horn". WIND Maya hetan te ( 

J died). 


1876: ROAN BEAR Pehin hanska ktepi (Fey -haska ktépi lit. Hair-long they- 
killed). The Dakota killed "long-hair" or General George Custer and his 


entire command this year. WIND Wajitanka te ( ~tgkea tte lit. big 
died). A man named "Big" died. 


1877: ROAN BEAR Oglesa okiju, Tarca luste ktepi (0g.1é-sa - 
luta ktepi lit. Scarlet-coat conference, deer-red they-killed). Sitting 
Bull, who had fled into Canada, conferred with the Canadian officials; a 
man named "Red Deer" was killed. WIND Cecahil ta ( ts 14%. died). 


1878: ROAN BEAR Cetan iyanse ktepi, oohenonpa nopapi (ceta ktépi, 
chenupa lit. Hawk they-killed, two-kettle ). WIND Hehaka tama- 


heca te (Hehdka-tamiheca t'e lit. Elk-poor died). A man named "Poor Elk" 
died. 


1879: ROAN BEAR Mato kute iyanka ktepi (Matd-kuté ktépi lit. Bear- 
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shooter they-killed). WIND Akicita wawicakiciyuzapi (AKicita wawica- 
yuzapi lit. Soldiers captured-them). All of the "hostile" Dakota were 
rounded up by troops and placed upon reservations. 


1880: ROAN BEAR Toceji wakpa el sung wi cakapi wak el__ 


lit. ‘river at ____). WIND Aleksi te (Léksi t'e lit. Uncle died). 
A man named "Uncle" died. 


1881; 


ROAN BEAR Warcuca wakpa sung wi cakipi, Okab okiwcahipi (___ wakpa 


lit. river__ ____.). WIND Mini tanka el 
kangi ma: mani te (Mini -taka el kaéi-mani t'e lit. Ocean at Crow-walking died). 
Walking Crow, a chief, died while on a visit to the east coast. 


1882: ROAN BEAR Sin otepi (__ Stapi many). WIND 
Tatanka iyotake aglipi (Tataka-iydtake agl mati iit lit. Bull-sitting came-back). 


Chief Sitting Bull and his band returned from Canada. 


1883: ROAN BEAR Tatanka iyotake aglipi, Canrarane Cascapi (Tat&ka-iydtake 
aglipi, ___1lit. Bull-sitting came-back, Bull 
and his band returned from Canada. WIND Mazaska opiye, kahihu gapi (MA: Za- 

ska-opfye , kagugapi lit. Dollar-container they-broke-open). Apparently the 


Dakota captured a strong box containing a Wells-Fargo payroll or some other 
large sum of money.. 


1884; ROAN BEAR Cekpa wan tapi (Cekpa we t'epi lit. Twins a they-died). 
Apparently a pair of twins or a man named ‘Twin" died. WIND Mi wa cepa 
tacazu kpa ku mi tapi (__ itt. 


1885: ROAN BEAR kinyan hiyaye te ( f -hiya t'e lit. Flying-comes-by 
died). Chief Flying-by died. WIND (F nal year for this count). Winyan 


wan cinca opa te (W we cfea Opa t'e lit. Woman a child with died). A 
woman with child died. 


1886; ROAN BEAR Waniyetu wasm (Wanfyetu wasm lit. Winter deep-snow). 
There was very deep snow this winter. 


1887: ROAN BEAR Ite wega han te (Ité  _ t'e lit. Face__ __ died). 


1888: ROAN BEAR Hahpahi sica ececapi ( Sica ecécapi lit. bad af- 


fected them). Apparently some disease was prevalent among the Dakota this 
year. 


1889: ROAN BEAR Wicarpi yane inakate ke (Wicalipi Star 


1890: ROAN BEAR Tatanka iyotake ktepi (Tatgka-iydtake ktépi lit. Bull- 
sitting they-killed). Chief Sitting Bull was killed by Indian police. 


1891: ROAN BEAR Sahiyela woju el owakpamni puza (Sahiyela wé2u owakp&m.ni 
pita lit. Cheyenne planting agency dry). Apparently there was a severe 
drought in the vicinity of Cheyenne Agency this year. 
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1892; ROAN BEAR Wata yuha ktepi (Wata-ytha ktépi lit. Canoe-owner they- 
killed). Enemies killed a man called "has a Canoe”. 


1893: ROAN BEAR Chake wakpa nun pi (__wakps ~__river 


1894: ROAN BEAR Owakpanmi el toka wayawapi (Owakpém.ni el _wayewapi lit. 
Treaty-payment at counting). 


1895: ROAN BEAR Nawcazescii (Nawfchs1i ? lit. Measles). 


1896: ROAN BEAR Sucy parli rawwu wicaktepi wicdktepi lit. 
___ they-killed-them). 


1897: ROAN BEAR Kangi okute el kaoyujuca ocina el __ 
Shoots-at-crow at___ 


1898: ROAN BEAR Sicangutipi el ominiciye skaye okici (Sicééut{{pi el om.nf- 
ciye lit. Brule camp conference _ ). Some soft of conference 
was held at Lower Brule Agency. 


1899: ROAN BEAR Wasicu yila Hanskela wakan kte, cure tinyan sunla wan he 
(wasfou haskéya 4 __wa he lit. White mn long 
sacred 


a the). 


1900: ROAN BEAR Waanatan ti, maka iyutopi (Wénata ti, mak lit. Charger 
house, land 


1901: ROAN BEAR Wicaranran ce (Wicahaha ce lit. Smallpox they-say (quota- 
tive). This year there was a smallpox epidemic. 


1902: ROAN BEAR Owayasla cankaske 8 owi caqupi ( cukdske Sag .16; 
lit. fences eight tet 


1903: ROAN BEAR Mazaska $20 kpamnipi, oyate kin canki kapap (Mizaska wik- 
cém.na-niipa kpd4m.nipi, oyate lit. Dollars twenty treaty-payment, 


tribe 


1904; ROAN BEAR Oyate kin piza maka caqupi (Oyete pita (7) 
lit. Tribe the wrinkled (7) ground___ __). 


1905: ROAN BEAR Kiwani sunka wakan ota tapi (___ sijka-waka dta t'dpi lit. 
horses many they-died). 
1906; ROAN BEAR Lakota wasicu icicayapi kta woope kagapi (Lakota wasicu 
icicayapi wodpe kagapi lit. Dakota white-men talking-to-one-another 
laws drew-up) 


1907: ROAN BEAR Kiwani pte wani yanpi ota tapi (___pte Sta 
lit. ___ many they-died). 


1908: ROAN BEAR Makula maka unyanpi /( 
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1909: ROAN BEAR ‘ Maka iyuta sunkpamnipi (mak& Sykpdm.nipi lit. Land 
horse-issue). 


a ROAN BEAR Wicah sinte yunkan wan tanni, nizza canka kagapi (Wicd hpi- 
mize -cyika kSgapi lit. Star-tail__ a railroad they- 

ee The fi first phrase probably refers to Halley's comet, which was vis- 

ible during the years 1909-1911, but appeared brightest from April 19, 1910 


to June 19 of the same year. The second phrase refers to the building of a 
railroad. 


1911; ROAN BEAR Wahukeza pte ceta te, maka puze (Wahfikeza pte (7?) cété t'e, 
mak& puze lit. Spear buffalo (7) hawk died, land dry). The meaning of the first 
phrase is not clear, though someone's death seems to be recorded. The second 
phrase records a dry year. 


1912: ROAN BEAR Tunkasila ta ci, enasa yanyanp wicalipi 


(probably the President of the United States is 
intended) 


1913: ROAN BEAR Wanblee paha el wowapi wan pwa sevy iyeyapi (Wab. 1f-paha el 
wowapi w We __iyéyapi lit. Eagle-hill at paper a they-found). 


1914; ROAN BEAR Maka owi caqup inaju (Makw 


1915: ROAN BEAR Sungska oyanhe el sica ska omniciye (S Syik -ska el Sica 
om. nfciye lit. White-horse at bad conference). 


1916: ROAN BEAR Cankaya pte cela te, ake nonp owicazapi (___ pte ___t'e, 
aké -nlup lit. cows died, twelve __). 


1917: ROAN BEAR Okicize lakota opapi (okfeize Lakota otapi lit. Fighting 
Dakota many). Many Dakota were fighting in World War I. 


1918: ROAN BEAR Nov. 11 okicize inazin (November aké-wazi ok{cize indzi 
lit. November llth fighting halted). This year's most important event is the 
Armistice. 


1919: ROAN BEAR Flu woozyin on ota tapi (Flu wayazake ta t'dépi lit. In- 
fluenza sickness having many they-died). Many people aida ie the influenza 
epidemic this year. 


1920: ROAN BEAR Sina ikicu le, wokaaka wiyapeyahi (Sina — pe: 
Blanket the ). 


1921: ROAN BEAR Waku yan maya te (Wak'ye tte lit. Thunder died). 
A man named "Thunder " died. 


1922: ROAN BEAR Wakeciya waici canye kaguha risaka (7). 


1923: ROAN ‘BEAR Waste on takaja kpa, ka nom cuwi tapi (The first word may be 
Masté, warm, and the last word is t'api, they-died). 
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1924: ROAN BEAR Wicacaje oiyo ipeyapi woope kagapi ( __woope 
kégapi lit. ___ laws drew-up). 


1925: ROAN BEAR Agency ceyatonpi kagapi (Agency céyatiipi (this may be 
a word coined by Roan Bear) k&gapi lit. Agency crying-born they-built). A 
new maternity hospital was begun at the Agency. 


1926: ROAN BEAR Sicangu el oyunke 9 omniciye (Sicggu el napefyuk om.nf- 
ciye lit. Brule at nine meetings). 


1927: ROAN BEAR Ceya tonpi yustanpi, oskate Iupi Crnize tH 
woskAte lit. Maternity-hospital (7) completed, celebration 


1928: ROAN BEAR Roberts ateyapi hi; Coolidge, Pine Ridge el hi (Roberts 
atéyapi hi; Coolidge, Pine Ridge el hi. lit. Roberts superintendent came; 
Coolidge, Pine Ridge at came). A man n named Roberts came to Cheyenne River 
Reservation as Superintendent; President Coolidge visited Pine Ridge. 


1929: ROAN BEAR _lunkasila ta ai, masa wowam yanke poslo hanpi kta ace (The 
first word is Tykasila grandfather, probably used here for the President 
of the United States). 


1930: ROAN BEAR Sing kawa wakan maka oalate ( ___waké mk lit. 
sacred land ___). 


1931: ROAN BEAR Kangi okute el mni wicate (Kaét-okiite el mn. nf wicat'e lit. 
Shoots-crow at water they-died). There was a flood at a place called "Shoots 
Crow" and many died. 


1932: ROAN BEAR Wicasa Itancan Inyan san wicaycugupi (Wicdéa itde ive sa. 
lit. Man chief rock cream-colored___). 


1933: ROAN BEAR Maka puze gun gun ska otapi (Maké e gu-gu ska ote tapi lit. 
Land dry burned white many). Although I do not understand Roan “Bear's con- 
struction, he is almost certainly describing various aspects of the drought. 


1934: ROAN BEAR Oyate wani yanpi wiyape ye wicakcanpi (The first word is 
Oyate, tribe). 


1935: ROAN BEAR Cuteca woope oyate icupi ( téca woope oyate iciipi lit. 
new laws tribe gave). 


1936: ROAN BEAR Oyate owanize pap kta woope icicayuhi, Aminiciye te ca ici 
cagapi (Oyat e ___woope___ om. niciye téca icicagapi 
laws conference new they-made-for-themselves) . 


1937: ROAN BEAR Charter on caze icicagapi (Charter y.cazé icic&gapi lit. 
Charter using name they-gave-themselves). This year's event apparently 
refers to some phase of the Indian reorganization act. 


1938: ROAN BEAR Kan kin inash u wi caghp (7). 
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1939: ROAN BEAR (Beginning with this year, Roan Bear has secured help in 
selecting appropriate events. His assistant in doing this and writing the 
events in English, is a Mr. Schunk of Cheyenne Agency, South Dakota. Mr. 
Schunk is a Dakota mixed-blood). A Fish (Hospital) died -- Chief Police 
New Year. New School Building finished and occupied at Agency. 


1940: ROAN BEAR Supt. Dickens, Selective Service in effect -- Many boys 
joined Army. 


1941; 


1942: ROAN BEAR Mrs. Roan Bear died (Mr. Roan Bear's first wife, JH). 
Deep Snow, Many Reverses in War - Things Look Gloomy. 


ROAN BEAR 50th Anniversary Agency Celebration (World War II). 


1943: ROAN BEAR Many airplanes flying and shooting over Reservation - 
Honor Roll Dedication. 


1944; ROAN BEAR Dog Arm - Bear Stops - died. Supt. Smith fired. 


1945: ROAN BEAR World War IT - Ends - President Roosevelt and Allen Fielder 
died. 


1946: ROAN BEAR White Bull te (t'e, died, JH) - 101 yrs. old - Cherry Creek. 


1947: ROAN BEAR Joseph Horn - Died - White Horse. 


1948: ROAN BEAR Yellow Breast died - Eagle Feather died. 


1949: ROAN BEAR Mini tan tanka 1951 (Minita taka 1951 lit. Water-big big 
1951). Apparently there was much rain this year. The meaning of the num- 
eral "1951" is not clear. 


1950: 
1951: 


1952: 


ROAN BEAR No event has yet been selected to mark this year. 


ROAN BEAR No event has yet been selected to mark this year. 


ROAN BEAR Sam Charger died. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIANS OF CROW CREEK 
RESERVATION, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Clement Blakeslee 


During the summer months of 1955 I spent seven weeks on the Crow Creek 
Reservation near Chamberlain, South Dakota, as a member of the University 
of Kansas field party under Carlyle S. Smith. I intended to do an ethno- 
graphic study of some phase of Dakota culture. It soon became obvious, how- 
ever, that such a study would be nearly impossible to complete in the short 
time available. I found that I could not easily contact Indian women who 
were not highly acculturated. I found a dearth of elderly men who could 
remember anything of the "old days". Many of those who could remember their 
nineteenth century forefathers did not care to discuss most aspects of their 
native culture. The majority of the Indians were nonchalant about their 
ancestral traditions. Several of the older men expressed the opinion that 
they should receive gifts for any information which they had to offer. Some 
of the oldest men were too infirm to be of any value as informants. Several 
other elders either did have, or professed to have, difficulty with English, 
making prolonged conversations arduous and nearly nonproductive for ethno- 
graphic purposes. In addition, my activity was limited to the people who 
lived within a radius of a few miles of the agency at Fort Thompson; these 
did not constitute half of the reservation population. 


The amount of the original Dakota culture which is left on the reserva- 
tion is rather slight. There is, however, a great deal of family and in- 
dividual variation in acculturation, and, as expected, the different age 
groups show varying degrees of acculturation. The principal thing which 
gives this cultural mosaic its cohesiveness is the extensive use of the 
Dakota language. There are other threads which tend to bind the people on 
this reservation into a rather loose community, but I believe these are less 
important than the language. Since I use the term community in the socio- 
logical sense, I am to a degree, contradicting my statements concerning the 
amount of cultural variation on this reservation; there seems to be order 
underlying superficial chaos. 


So that I may clarify, modify, and verify my introductory generaliza- 
tions, I shall try to depict the attitudes and beliefs of several Dakota 
males representing different age levels and variant degrees of acculturation: 


Informant A was seventy-six years old. He took a great deal of interest 
and pride in the traditional handicraft and art, as well as the language of 
his people. It was his opinion that any self-respecting Indian would master 
these cultural expressions. I could not lure him into conversing about sex 
habits, intimate family structure, pre-Christian religion, or shamanistic 
practices. I felt that there were several reasons why he was unwilling to 
discuss these mtters. He was a thoroughly religious Episcopalian who scorn- 
ed any practice which smacked of paganism. When explaining the ghost dance 
or the sun dance he was preoccupied in justifying them from a Christian point 
of view. His concepts of sexual morality were Victorian in nature. He seemed 
to be ashamed of those things which would bring scorn from a missionary. He 
had a very high respect for government schools and representatives. He dis- 
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approved of my wearing short pants or going without a shirt because the white 
man had taught him this was indecent. He felt that the only appropriate 
place for wearing traditional Indian garb was at dances. Although he did 
not seem to have a nostalgic appreciation for ancient ceremonies, he did 
have a craftsman's interest in the accouterment of such ceremonies. I 

felt that his reluctance about discussing many of the non-material aspects 
of Dakota culture stemmed as much from the influence of the government and 
church as from his ignorance about his ancestors. 


In spite of, or perhaps because of, these attitudes, A was very proud 
of being an Indian generally and a Dakota specifically. Moreover, he was 
at least superficially scornful of many everday practices of the white man. 
He also was somewhat embittered toward the white people, believing that the 
white man had capitalized on Indian artifacts, art and handicraft in order 
to make heaps of money which rightfully belonged to the Indians. Consequent- 
ly, he was not above commercializing on these aspects of his ancestor's 
culture. He had a tendency to valuate all things Indian in terms of actual 
or potential money gained. Informant A told me many times that the only 
really important thing about the past culture of his people was the language, 
believing that this would prevent the white man from placing the Indian in 
the same category with the Negro or Mexican. He felt the greatest tragedy 
on the reservation was the fact that few children could speak Dakota. 


Informatn B, a past reservation judge and chief of the tribal council, 
was highly respected by Caucasians as well as Indians. During his 66 years, 
he had gathered enough land and other possessions to be considered rather 
wealthy by the rest of the Indians on the reservation. Like A, B was a 
devout Episcopalian. Unlike A, however, B neither had the nostalgic at- 
tachment for things Indian nor did he have the scorn, anxiety or antipathy 
toward the white man. Although B fervently desired to keep the ‘Dakota 
language alive, he did not have such a fervent desire to perpetuate or 
justify the traditional ceremonies. Dances, etc. seemed to be primarily a 
social outlet. The only stories which came from him about the "old days" 
were one about his grandfather's vision quest and several about hunting 
parties, big dances, and various battles with the army. B also told me 
a story about a shaman curing his grandmother of a headache and fever. To 
get such material from B, however, it was necessary to catch him in the 
right mood. 


Informant C was 79 years old and was as much like the white man as he 
could make himself. After leaving an Indian school in Pennsylvania, he had 
worked as a carpenter in several eastern states. He came back to the reser- 
vation when he was still a young man and had worked as a carpenter for the 
government until he retired. Although he could speak Dakota, he did not 
have any attachment for it. Those Indians who clung to the old ways he 
termed "no-good and lazy". 


Informant D was 42 years old with a carefree outlook on life. His 
income was drawn from an occasional job as a farm laborer and from govern- 
ment relief checks. He was quite proud of being an Indian but he did not 
take an active interest in any of the traditions of the Dakota. The langu- 
age, to him, was a matter of convenience for talking to the old people. He 
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seemed to believe that most important thing about being an Indian was 
having an allotment of land and monthly government checks. He told me that 


it was wrong for the government to take any of these things away from the 
Indians. 


Informant E was 45 years old and quite different from D. He worked for 
the agency as a general handyman. I was told by several members of the school 
staff that he was a hard worker and rarely missed a day's work. E was not 
fluent in Dakota and cared little for anything else traditionally Indian. 
Like D, he had little interest in any of the churches on the reservation. 


Informant F, the youngest son of B, was in his late teens. He was the 

only one of B's sons who wanted to go to college. He told me that he wanted 
to earn his way through school, although he did apply for a federal loan for 
his first year. He was desirous of getting a degree in astronomy. Although 
he could understand Dakota, I never heard him carry on a conversation in that 
language. He did use some expressions, most of which were profane, and was 

helpful in teaching me Dakota words. 


Informant G had not finished high school. He had been in trouble with 
either the reservation police or the city police of Chamberlain frequently in 
the last few years. He was 23 years old and did not seem to suffer social 
ostracism for his misdemeanors. I was warned by several Indians to be care- 
ful of G when he got drunk, because he was mean sometimes. It is my impres- 


sion, however, that more of the Indian youths followed the patterns of con- 
duct of G than those of F. 


The grade school children seemed to have few, if any, cultural ties 
with their ancestors. Some of the agency's school staff members told me 
that few of the children could understand Dakota and none of them could 
speak the language. These staff members did not believe that the parent 
made much of an attempt to educate the children in Dakota traditions. 


The religious pattern on the reservation is varied and complex. About 
half the people are nominally Roman Catholic. Next to the Catholics in 
number are the Episcopalians. Small fragments of the population belong to 
the Assembly of God and the Methodist churches. At least two families had, 
in the past, been involved in the use of peyote as a religious expression. 
The reservation authorities, however, took a dim view of this procedure and 
out-lawed the use of the drug. There were rumors that the bud was still be- 
ing used, but I was not able to verify this claim. Moreover, there was a 


great deal of vagueness about who initiated the prohibition of peyote on 
the reservation. 


Perhaps because of the amount of money available to the Catholic and 
; Episcopalian Churches, or perhaps because they are the most ritualistic and 
> authoritarian religious bodies on the reservation, or because they have been 
firmly entrenched on the reservation for over half a century, other sects 
find it difficult to enlist many followers among these people. More than 
likely it is a combination of these factors. Moreover, the Episcopalian 
Church has traditionally sung its hymns in Dakota and given the sermon in 
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both Dakota and English. Whenever it is financially possible, life crisis 
events are heralded by feasts. Although there are some traditions about 
ghosts, I do not believe that Dakota religious patterns are significant in 
the contemporary religion of the reservation. 


The attitudes about family sturcture and responsibility show slightly 
more Dakota influence. The men take their wives for granted. The older men 
rarely discuss their wives or show affection for them. Most of the women 
stay rather close to their homes. It was my impression that the bulk of the 
shopping duties were done by the men, the women more or less tagging along. 
The usual house is a flimsy tar paper shack with one or two rooms. Fre- 
quently the cooking, sleeping, and lounging was done in one room and the 
other was used for the storage of possessions. Many white people would con- 
sider either room too small for a bed room. As a consequence, family re- 
lations were, of necessity, intimate. I could detect no consistency about 
the number of people or generations to be found in one house. At any given 
moment, one or another of a family's many relatives might be living in the 
house with then. 


The concept of individual possession seems to be limited. If one 
family or individual was so fortunate as to gather together some money, 
this person or family was considered fair game by all the relatives, im- 
mediate or distant. The policy was to move in, lock, stock and barrel, 
until the money had been thoroughly dissipated. A group of Indian boys 
enjoying a night on the town would permit the person with the most money 
to foot the bill for the evening. When monthly subsistence checks arrived, 
a series of feasts occurred during the first week or two in the month, mak- 
ing a portion of the month somewhat riotous and a portion rather sober. 
They, however, seemed to enjoy their feast-famine economy. A sense of social 
responsibility that seems to be wide spread is that of the relatively prosper- 
ous toward the destitute, but many Dakota who want to "get ahead" have re- 
nounced their relatives and thereby manage to accumulate relatively size- 
able piles of possessions. Among the Dakota who have recently graduated 
from high school this seems to be a frequent pattern of conduct. 


Another trend on this reservation is that of reduced interest in dances 
and traditional art and handicraft as the products of the government school 
system increase in numbers. The amount of tradional art and handicraft done 
on the reservation is negligible. It is primarily the oldsters who take the 
time and trouble to attend ceremonies and dances. The younger generation 
are less attached to the functions or precepts of the churches. Their at- 
tention is ever turned more and more to events outside of the reservation. 


A few Indians and many whites had much to say about drunkenness, sex- 
ual promiscuity, and dishonesty. Drunkenness can be ruled out as an old 
Dakota cultural tradition. Most of the older men frowned on such activity. 
They opposed it in principle, but their response was passive. Nor did dis- 
honesty have the sanctions of the old men with whom I conversed. They 
thought that thievery and lying were bad, but that they could be blamed on 
the white man. Sexual promiscuity, however, does not seem to be taken too 
seriously by the elders. The intimacy of the shack promotes the early grasp 
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of the facts of life among the children. Nearly every old Dakota whom I 
knew had been married at least twice and frequently more than that. They 
did not belabor such fine points as chastity or fidelity. 


During my seven weeks on the Crow Creek Reservation, I formed sever- 
al tentative conclusions concerning the dynamics of its social structure. 


The one thing which is most obvious and universal on the reservation 
is the fluency in two languages possessed by nearly everyone over 25. Bi- 
lingualism seems to hang on mainly at the insistence of the old men. I 


found the women usually less fluent in Dakota than the men of comparable 
age and status. 


I think that with the passing of the older people, the process of ac- 
culturation will gain momentum. The increasing number of people on the 
reservation with a high school education will doubtless have profound ef- 
fects. Nearly every family has an automobile. Many families make extensive 
use Of radio and printed matter, the children do a sizeable amount of 


traveling throughout the state with athletic teams, youth organizations and 
on the job quest. 


The availability of such facilities to the people on the reservation, 
I feel, are increasing the process of acculturation in geometric proportions. 


The high level of employment opportunities during the last fifteen years 
and the near-universal military training during the same period are not 
only profoundly affecting the people, but are doing more than any other two 
phenomena to deal the death blow to Dakota culture. 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 
University of Kansas. 
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INFORMATION FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Plains Anthropologist publishes articles in anthropology and 
related field dealing with the Plains or written by people working in the 
Plains area. Articles will be accepted on the basis of interest to our 
readers and will be published in the order in which they are received. 


Manuscripts should be typewritten on 8-1/2 x 11 paper, double spaced, 
and typed on one side of the paper. The copy should be as free of correc- 
tions as possible; minor corrections may be made in ink, others by cutting 
and pasting. Do not make bibliographic citations by footnotes, but include 
them in the text, thus; 


(1) (Wheeler, 1954:8-9, Fig. 2) when author has not been named in 


text. 

(2) (1954:8-9, Fig. 2) when author or reference is named in the 
text. 

(3) (1954) when author has been named and no page reference is 
needed. 


(4) (pp. 8-9) when there is frequent reference to the single work 
of an author which has already been cited. 


Terminal citation of sources should be arranged alphabetically by 
author. Names of journals and institutions should be given in full. Name 
of the publisher as well as place of publication should be noted in the 
case of commercially published works; 


Lehmer, Donald J. 


1954 The Sedentary Horizon of the Northern Plains. Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 10, No. 2, pp. 139-159. 


Ewers, John C. 


1939 Plains Indian Painting. Stanford University Press, Palo Alto. 


Footnotes should not be used unless essential material cannot be 
incorporated in the text. 


Illustrations should be of the size at which they are to be printed. 
Line drawings in black ink reproduce more clearly than photographs. Allow 
space for figure number and title. Authors may be asked to share extra 
costs arising trom numerous or extraordinary illustrative materials. 


We cannot supply proof but care will be exercised in following copy 
accurately. 


Twenty reprints are supplied free to the author. Larger numbers will 
be supplied at cost when they are ordered prior to time of going to press. 


Refer to back issues of the Plains Anthropologist for answers to 
further questions regarding style and format. 
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Arapaho Child Life and Its Cultural Background, Sister M. Inez Hilger. 
Bulletin 140, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 1952. 
& Pps. 253, plus xv, 40 plates. $0.75 


Sister Hilger presents in this volume the reports of 57 elderly Arapaho 
informants about the development and training of the child. Also included 
‘ is a snythesis of previously published material dealing with the environment 
in which the child lived. The author's stated purpose was "to record the 
customs, beliefs, and traditions of the primitive Arapaho Indians of the 
. United States as found in the development and training cf the child." What 
. is meant by "primitive" is nowhere stated. It can be inferred that for the 
author "primitive" Arapaho Indians lived prior to 1845. In any case, it is 
assumed that “primitive” refers to the period prior to extensive contacts 
with white traders and settlers; certainly prior to the location of the 
tribes on their reservations: the date for the Southern Arapaho being 1867, 
and for the Northern 1876. Sherman Sage was the oldest informant being 
nearly 100 years of age. Of him the author states, "It is possible that his 
ag i was more typical of his tribe and less affected by intrusions .. ." 
p. xii). 


This reviewer has considered this volume principally from the standpoint 
of its utility for certain areas in sociology, namely cross-cultural compari- 
sons of child life, family organization, and role structure. The relevance 
of the material in Arapaho Child Life for the study of child and family is 
obvious. However, for the sociologist this volume and probably many other 
ethnographic reports which deal with behavior make interesting reading only. 
The reason for the limited utility to sociological analysis stems from what 
may be characterized as the rather "gross" manner in which the data is col- 
lected. Specifically one gets the feeling (1) that one question used to 
ellicit information about behavior is as good as another as long as it gets 
the informant to talk about the relevent topic, (2) that the information el- 
licited by a given question is unaffected by its position in the series of 
questions asked, and (3) that in large measure the information that an in- 
formant possesses is independent of situational and other psychological 
variables. Each of these criticisms will be treated in detail below. 


If an investigator is interested in collecting information about what 
kinds of behavior are expected in a given situation by members of a group 
we can anticipate at least two things. First, it can be safely assumed 
that we will find a higher degree of concensus among our informants than 
if we were investigating the actual or manifest behavior. Secondly, the 
investigator would structure his questions so as to denote by the wording 
of the question that he intended to get information about expected behavior. 
In the Araphao child monograph we do not know what the intent of the investi- 
gator was. It may be that by the words "customs and beliefs" is meant "ex- 
pected behavior and expected beliefs". 


If an investigator is interested in the manifest behavior the question 
that he or she asks, must convey his intent to the informant by the phrasing 
of the question. Frequently, as the experiences of sample survey researches 
have borne out, the working of questions about manifest behavior do not con- 
vey this intent, and consequently require the respondent to provide his own 
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frame of reference. For example, if we want to know what kinds of behavior 

are displayed in college classes, and choose to get this information by 
asking a number of professors the question, "How do college students behave v 
in class?", we cannot be sure whether the informants are describing what 

actually went on, or what was expected to go on. 


The distinction between "expected" and manifest behavior is a real one. 
Expected behavior may or may not actually occur; it represents behavior 
which ought to occur as prescribed by some standard. The manifest behavior 
may vary in greater or lesser degree from the standard. Since we do not know 
the questions Sister Hilger asked, we are in no postion to evaluate state- 
ments like the following: "Children were not allowed to participate in adult 
visiting, but they were allowed to sit by and listen in." (p. 115) From the 
standpoint of the data-needs of the sociologist, it is worthwhile to dis- 
criminate betwen the two types of responses. Indiscriminate collection of 
behavioral data, and basing either description or analysis on that data, is 
not much different from adding apples and bananas. 


The second misgiving which a sociologist may have regarding data collect- 
ing methods has to do with the sequence in which the questions are asked. 
Without belaboring this point, it can be said that the order of questions has 
been known (again in survey research) first, to affect the rapport between 
interviewer and respondent, and secondly, to affect the orientation of the 
respondent to the questions. It would be of help to the sociologist to know 
the order of the questions asked. 


The third point of contention relates to isolating, or at least being 
cognizant of psychological.and situational factors which have effects on the 
information that an informant gives. In the case of the Arapaho, how much 
correspondence is there between the practices as they existed and the prac- 
tices as they are known or remembered by the informants. In the case of those 
informants who participated in "primitive" Arapaho child life, it is conceiv- 
able, even probable, that he has selectively condensed his childhood exper- 
iences. And in the case of those informants who were reared in post-primitive 
times, they will possess knowledge about primitive practices in even more sel- 
ected and condensed form. Except where information is committed to memory 
verbatim, we can expect that the story telling process will have a selective 
crystalizing effect. There is a wealth of data which bear on this point 
(F. C. Bartlett, Remembering, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1932.) 


Sister Hilger's volume is of interest to sociologists because of the 
relevance of the material to some of the problems which sociologists study, 
however, the utility of the data for these purposes must stand in doubt. 
Ethnographers could increase the utility if they would become aware of be- 
havioral distinctions and provide the reader with the stimulus questions in 
the order in which they are asked. 


Richard Videbeck 
Department of Sociology 
University of Nebraska 
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